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AA, A AE RTS I SA IT I TT GI SOCIO SSL OREO IRE I PS EE 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyratiny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


It has been the policy of the Reading road to keep on 
hand a large supply of coal which is not offered for sale. 
The amount on hand at present is valued at 10 million 
dollars. The road’s treasury is empty, and there are 
$1,600,000 in interest and debts coming due within a few 
weeks. It is proposed to sell at auction a portion of the 
reserve coal in order to raise money. But this would tend 


to depress the market price of coal, and the policy of the 
road is to maintain high prices in the interests of the 
stockholders. Coal has advanced twice within a month 
right in the face of the over production. There is’coal 
enough, and there are miners and railroads and barges 
enough in the land; but there does not appear yet to be 
common sense enough to keep nature’s bounties from the 
grasp of monopolists. 


The Omaha Bee complains that corporations holding 
public franchises are pouring money into the coffers of the 
stockholders and ignoring the public interests. It utters a 
threat that unless there is a change the people of Omaha 
will wipe out the old parties, which are being used to pro- 
tect the corporations. Editor Rosewater seems to have 
learned something at Chicago. He voted against the pub- 
lic ownership of coal mines at the anti-trust convention. 
He will find it mighty good politics to keep on the side of 
the people. 


The Socialistic Outlook in Europe, with the Czar looming up 
as the Champion of Capitalism. 

It will be impossible to tell with certainty just how great 
the socialist gain in the recent German Parliamentary elec- 
tions has been, until the numerous supplementary elections 
are completed in districts where no candidate received a 
majority. It appears, however, that the socialists have 
gained at least 20 seats with chances for more and will 
probably be the second largest party in the Reichstag. This 
is regarded on all sides and with good reason, as by far the 
most important and altogether overshadowing result of the 
elections. The emperor may or may not be able to patch 
up a majority for the army bill in the new Reichstag, but 
that is altogether a trivial matter compared with the signifi- 
cance of this tremendous demonstration of the wonderful 
rate at which the party of radical social reorganization is 
growing in the leading nation of Europe. When we con- 
sider what the program of this party is, it must be recog- 
nized that the gain of a single seat in Parliament by its 
supporters is an event more important than the most sweep- 
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ing victory of one of the old parties, whose differences re- 
late only to details of government policy. 

The German press and parties fully realize this fact. The 
announcement of the socialist gains has produced a panic in 
which the fate of the army bill has been almost lost sight 
of. The press of the old parties is calling on their followers 
to drop all minor issues and differences and join forces 
against the “enemies of society.” It is already evident 
that this policy will considerably affect the results of the 
supplementary elections by causing the conservative voters 
of all shades of opinion to combine against the socialist 
candidates. Any losses to the socialists, however, which 
may result from this policy will be unimportant compared 
with the advantage to their propaganda of having the field 
cleared of petty parties and distracting questions and the 
issue fairly joined between the forces of progress and those 
of reaction, between the spirit of the future and the ghost 
of the past. 

The fusion of all the conservative elements in a compact 
opposition to socialistic ideas, already so clearly fore- 
shadowed in Germany, must soon take place in the politics 
of all nations of the civilized world. We are come toa 
crisis in human evolution, to a parting of the ways, to the 
necessity of a great decision as to the future of the race, on 
which there is room for but two opinions and two parties. 
The vote must be a “yes” or “no” one. We do not need 
to look over the sea for proof of this movement in politics. 
It is already distinctly foreshadowed, as we have constantly 
pointed out in these pages, by the attitude of the two old 
parties in this country toward the newly risen people’s 
party. No calculation of the effect of forces could be more 
simple than the argument that as the new party, with its 
socialistic program shall gain in numbers, it will force the 
old parties to drop their sham fight and combine to oppose 
it. Then we shall have an issue between wrong and 
righteousness as plain as Elijah made that day on Mount 
Carmel when he cried to the children of Israel: “ How long 
halt ye between two opinions; if God be God follow him 
and if Baal be God then follow him.” 

A suggestive incident in keeping with this view of the 
issue which is being formed between the two great parties 
of progress and reaction, is the tone taken by the Russian 
press as to the socialist triumph in the German elections. 
The utterance of the Moscow Gazette, a semi-official organ 
of the Russian government, may be taken as typical. The 
Gazette points out that such evidences as the elections give 
of the formidable growth of the social revolutionary idea in 
Germany, must convince the government and conservative 
classes of that country that without Russia’s support they 
cannot hope to maintain their power. Austria, the Gazette 
points out, is in almost as much danger from the social revo- 
lutionists as Germany and may yet need again to call in 
Russia’s aid to suppress rebellion, even as it had to in Kos- 
suth’s day. Instead of opposing and plotting against 
Russia, these powers and all other governments and classes 
interested in opposing socialism should, the Gazette says, 
look to the Czar as their friend and ally, whose protection 
alone can save them from the advancing army of revolu- 
tion. 

The logic of the Gazette is perfectly sound. The Czar 
is the natural representative and champion of the powers 


and privileges, political, social and capitalistic, which social- 
ism attacks. There is at root no difference between the 
political despotism of monarchs and aristocracies and the 
economic despotism of private capitalism. The foe of the 
one form of oppression must logically oppose the other, and 
the friend of the one form must logically defend the other. 
The socialistic criticism has shown this truth and the world 
is waking toa realization of it. As surely as the sun shines, 
if private capitalism in Europe is able to make head against, 
or even to seriously resist, the socialistic rovolution, it will 
be by Russia’s backing. 

Must it not indeed have been an intuition of this ultimate 
identity of interest between Czarism and plutocracy, that 
moved the millionaires of the United States Senate to make 
that amazing and abominable trety with Russia a little 
while ago? 

Napoleon said, as we all know, that in 40 years Europe 
would be republican or Cossack. If we allow a little more 
time we begin to see how that prophecy is going to be ful- 
filled. Socialism is simply republicanism fully evolved, and 
in the struggle that is coming, European capitalists can 
only hope to win by calting the Cossack to their aid. 


What Competition Costs. 


The New York Press publishes a very elaborate detailed 
comparison of the values ef the “active” class of stocks 
and bonds sold on the New York stock exchange, as they 
were quoted Nov. 8, 1892, and as they stood June 23, 1893. 
The loss shown through the shrinkage in value in that 
period amounts to over half a billion of dollars. As there 
are nearly half as many more stocks and bonds which are 
regularly listed, but not “active” enough to make their 
quotations easily ascertainable, and as these securities must 
have shared in the same shrinkage, the Press thinks it 
safe to put the total shrinkage in all classes of listed New 
York stock exchange securities at 800 million dollars. 
This seems reasonable, as the inactive stocks have a total 
valuation nearly half as great as that of the,sctive ones. 

Outside of these statements, of course, are all the losses 
in the same period through the shrinkage of the innumer- 
able varieties of municipal, county and state bonds, and of 
the stocks of private corporations of all kinds. It is of 
course impossible to estimate with any accuracy how great 
the total decline on tSsse investments has been, bus the 
guess of the Press that it will not prove less than 700 
iaillion dollars, or enough to bring the total fall in stocks 
and bonds up to a billion and a half of dollars, does not 
seem extravagant in view of the ascertained fall in listed 
stocks. 

Making a further guess that the losses on the decline of 
all other sorts of values besides stocks and bonds will not 
have been less than half a billion, the Press comes to the 
conclusion that the crisis so far has cost the American 
people and foreign investors here two billion dollars ‘at 
least, or more than the whole national debt. Whether 
these figures are quite right is of no consequence. They 
serve the purpose if they give some general idea of the 
consequences of the crisis. 

The Press makes this appalling shrinkage the basis of an 
indictment of Cleveland and the democracy, claiming that 
the crisis is the result of the alarm caused by the demo- 
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cratic program and the course of the president. Whether 
this be at all a justifiable interpretation of the fact or not, it 
is certainly a very superficial and ridiculously inadequate 
one. Crises such as this we are passing through occur 
under all sorts of political administrations, and whatever 
may be their immediate occasions, they are the necessary 
and inevitable results of the competitive business system, 
and the responsibility for them is to be charged home to 
that. Under this system there always is and must be a 
chronic crisis of limited extent, represented in part by the 
10,000 annual failures which take place in the United 
States and Canada alone, even in the best of times. . Peri- 
odically the causes of these crises, always inherent in the 
competitive method, accumulate to such an extent as to 
produce a general break-down such as is now threatened 
and indeed taking place. While we are obliged to the 
Press for its figures, we must be excused for expressing a 
very poor opinion of the judgment which, ignoring the 
economic laws that made this as they make all other busi- 
ness crises inevitable, seeks to find the cause of it in the 
policy of a man or a party, as if such a policy, however 
mistaken, could at most do- more than slightly precipitate 
the calamity. 

According to a recent elaborate calculation of the New 
York Sun, the civil war lost the nation (exclusive of the 
confederate expenses) $8,425,185,017. .The war lasted 
four years. On the other hand the war of competition has 
cost the country within seven months, two billions, or a 
fourth the cost of the entire war. If the present crisis 
continues and results in a general panic, the war of com- 
petition will be likely withix a year to have cost the nation 
more than the whole expense of the civil war. 

Vast as was the cost of the civil war, the results were 
worth it. For our money spent, we could show a reunited 
country and a great national solution. For the cost of the 
war of competition what do we get in return? Simply the 
perpetuation of that war; for cost more cost; for loss more 
loss ; for hate and strife yet more hate and strife forever. 
Is this a sort of war that is in any point of view, moral or 
economical, worth keeping up? “Let us have peace.” 


The Latest Phase of the Great Consolidation Movement. 


Undoubtedly with many minds the strongest argument 
for the necessity of nationalism is the rate at which the 
control of the business interests of the country is being 
concentrated in the hands of a few groups of individuals. 
They perceive that the issue is rapidly becoming; whether 
the country shall be syndicated or nationalized. Of these 
alternatives, most persons, not themselves members of syn- 
dicates, would prefer the latter. 

Not only do we see the consolidation of businesses of the 
same sort going on at a rate too rapid to be even adequately 
chronicled, but of late the tendency to the centralization of 
our economic administratlon is being illustrated by a class 
af phenomena yet more startling, namely the consolidation 
under the same control of wholly different businesses. 
The most important fact in this line thus far is the prac- 
tically complete ownership of the coal lands of the country 
by railroad systems, of which Mr. Henry D. Lloyd’s paper 
published in The New Nation two weeks ago, gave such a 
striking account. Hereafter the proposition to nationalize 
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the railroads must necessarily involve the nationalization 
of the coal supply, for the railroads already own the coal 
mines. 

An instance of less importance, but sufficiently striking, 
of the way in which the centralizing movement is over- 
passing the lines of demarcation between different classes 
of business, is afforded by the acquisition by the Mutual 
Life Insurance campany of New York of a controlling in- 
terest in the 'ocal corporations operating the transit sys- 
tem, the gas, water-works and electric lighting in the city 
of Elmira, N. Y. 

David C. Robinson, mayor of Flmira, was president of 
these several corporations and owned a controlling interest 
in them. He consolidated them under the name of the 
Elmira Improvement company, and not content with so 
large a field of enterprise, went also into hotel keeping and 
banking. The tight money squeeze forced Mr. Robinson 
to assign and the Mutual Life as his creditor for $1,500,000 
took his interest in the local corporations described. In- 
stead of seeking to realize on them, the Mutual Life pro- 
poses to operate them for profits, and for that purpose has 
made Mr. Robinson its agent. 

Five years ago, it is safe to say, no insurance company 
would have thought of a venture so far beyond its “ legiti- 
mate” field. The largest ambition of corporation managers 
then was to secure a monopoly in their own particular de- 
partments of business. But the lords of capital now 
cherish imperial dreams, and satisfied no longer with con- 
trolling single provinces of trade and industry, aim at a 
general domination. 


How Nationalism will Purify the Filial and Kraternal Ties. 


The trial of Lizzie Borden at New Bedford in this state, 
on the charge of murdering her mother and father, con- 
cluded last week by a verdict of acquittal, has attracted an 
extraordinary amount of popular attention. The only motive 
for the crime alleged by the prosecution was the supposed 
impatience of the accused to succeed to her father’s estate, 
together with a special embitterment toward her step-mother 
Mrs. Borden, on account of a particular property dispute, 
and further the knowledge that the latter, if she survived 
her husband, would come in for a part of the estate and per- 
haps control it. 

The accused was, as we said, acquitted, but this was on 
account of the unquestionable failure of the prosecution to 
furnish reasonable proof of her guilt and not on account of 
any inadequacy in the motive alleged to account for the act 
if the evidence otherwise had been furnished. 

No portion of the argument of the prosecuting officer was 
more sadly convincing than his appeal to common experi- 
ence as to the effect of jealousies and controversies about 
property and money in embittering family relations and 
turning domestic circles into miniature infernos. Who 
that read the argument of the prosecutor as to this part of 
the case was-not able to recall, if a person of mature years, 
a list of instances within the range of his acquaintance or 
personal observation, of more or less tragical misunder- 
standings and mutual alienations between members of the 
same family, the causes of which were clearly traceable to 
the impatience of heirs waiting for dead men’s shoes, or 
their quarrels over the distribution of the shoes when 
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vacated. In the first class of cases, where parents are vio- 
lently or fraudulently dealt with by unfilial children for the 
sake of the sooner coming into the patrimony, who cannot 
furnish the materials out of the gossip of his vicinage, for 
half a dozen more or less complete King Lear tragedies, 
containing in uncouth form all the pathos, if not the sub- 
limity of Shakespeare’s story. 

More often indeed the children have the scant grace to 
wait till the father is in his grave before they fall to fight- 
ing over his remains. Yet even then how often do we see 
the revolting spectacle of expectant heirs before the face of 
yet living parents carrying on a more-or-less veiled conten- 
tion with one another for preferment, with baleful eyes re- 
garding one another across the board at which the father 
still presides. How often must he, poor man, foreseeing 
the scene of strife that barely waits his death, mourn as 
short-sighted folly the love with which he toiled to leave an 
inheritance destined to prove but a root of bitterness among 
those he fondly hoped might love each other as he loved 
them. 

Sometimes, with shocking frequency in fact, these family 
quarrels, based upon disputes over property, burst out im 
horrible deeds of violence, marked by a spirit of cold- 
blooded and inveterate hate that is scarcely found to 
characterize any other form of crime. A thousand times 
more frequently, however, a sense of decency more or less 
successfully veils-the domestic dissension from the public 
view and the final effect of the patrimony so hardly won for 
them by their parents, is merely to embitter toward one 
another the hearts of children who, if their parents had 
left them nothing, might and probably would have loved 
one another. 

That is the point we wish to make, namely, that other 
thirtgs being equal, the less property parents leave children 
the more likely those children are to love their parents 
while they live and one another after the parents are dead. 
This merely means that greed, the lust of gain, the com- 
petitive or grab idea, which works such cruel and brutali- 
zing resnits in society at large, operates and must needs 
operate inside the family circle, with an effect proportion- 
ally more ruinous as the relations within that circle are 
more delicate and intimate than those iu society without. 

When nationalism shall put an end to the scramble for 
wealth whether for families or individuals, there is no par- 
ticular way in which the beneficent consequences will be 
more marked than in the regeneration and purifying of 
the nuptial and filial relations. Then love shall be no 
longer condemned but justified by its fruits and the family 
altar no more smoke, but give ;forth a clear fire and a 
pleasant fragrance. 


THINGS SAID ABOUT THE CAUSE AND US. 


H. H. K. of Manchester, N. H.: ‘I have been brought 
up in the orthedox fashion, which of course includes con- 
tributing to the support of the church; but somehow I 
really fee] that when I give to the support of the reform 
The New Nation advocates, I come much nearer giving to 
the Lord.” 


A. S. of Frankfort, Kan.:— A Kansas subscriber writes 
that “the nationalistic idea is growing apace in Kanaas. 
It is- far stronger than is generally known, Yonr paper 
ought to have three times the circulation it has here.” 
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THE REFORMER. 


Who dares to leave the life of private ends, 
And on himself the world’s great burden take, 
Who tramples selfishness, and turns to make 
All men his friends, 


In the large service of the common weal, 
Virtues he needs of high and noble name; 
He should possess such scorn of praise and fame 
As martyrs feel; 


He should have faith too great for doubt to harm, 
Patience all untouched through passing years, 
’ Wisdom, making jest of doubts and fears, 
Unmoved, calm. 


If he have these, and love, no fate can come 
To make his work as though it had not been; 
It serveth much, though Death should step between 
And strike him dumb. 


Or he be fall’n, and none know where he fell, 
Crushed by the power that he would fain have served; 
E’en out of silence he speaks, who hath not swerved. 
His work is well. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD in New Occasions. 


NATIONALISM IN NEW ZEALAND AGAIN: 


We recently gave an aceount of the wonderful deliverance 
of New Zealand from money and commercial monopolies in 
consequence of the application of the principle of nationali- 
zation, resulting from a political union of the workingmen 
and farmers, The Auckland Labor association recently put 
forth a statement of what had been accomplished by inde- 
pendent politics and the use of the functions of the state 
for the equal benefit of all. If any of our readers still think 
that labor should keep out of politics, let them read what 
the Auckland Labor association has to say. We quote a 
passage or two: 

‘‘ A new era has dawnéd upon New Zealand ; our freedom 
is broader and more secure today than ever before ; our Par- 
lament reflects the will of the vast majority of the people ; 
our land laws are more comprehensive, and at the same time 
our native land laws will soon be brought into accordance 
with a liberal and enlightened public opinion; our system 
of taxation, though not perfect, is greatly improved; our 
people are rapidly settling upon the lands ; employment is 
plentiful everywhere ; capital is abundant; confidence and 
contentment reign all over the land; and, best of all, our 
people are back to ‘home, sweet home.’ We welcome them 
with joy. When necessary, the labor bureau will direct 
them where to find employment. The sweater’s doom is 
announced ; strikes will soon give place to arbitration ; co- 
operative labor (which will aid so much in the solution of 
the great labor problem) is now the order of the day and 
finds work for the weak as well as the strong, and New Zea- 
land is te be congratulated upon the courage of the Ballance 
government, which has determined to initiate the system of 
state farms. For the first time in the world’s history labor 
has taken her place of honor and is crowned. Workingmen 
sit in both branches of our legislature; workingmen sit upon 
the magisterial bench to administer justice and workingmen 
are included in the ministry. Thus New Zealand possesses 
in its legislature, its executive and its administration of 
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justice, true representatives of the working and industrial 
classes. Our progress as a community is solid. We have 
peace at home and konor abroad. We enter upon the com- 
irg year with the confidence which comes from having a 
just cause. We know that the spirit of the,age and of jus- 
tice is in our favor; the tide of human affairs is rapidly 
advancing on our lines. Our opponents may try to hinder 
our progress, but it is too late. Democracy has come to 
stay.” 


NO POLITICAL DEBAUCHERY IN PUBLIC OWN- 
ERSHIP IN BERLIN. 


“Tf a New Yorker,” says a Berlin correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, “should take the trouble to look into 
the municipal life and history of Berlin, one thing would 
strike him more than all others. There is no stealing, 
there is no boss, no politics, no Tammany hall, no Croker ; 
there has been no Tweed, nor any boodlers. If there be 
an eminent name in the affairs of the city, it is Herr von 
Forkenbeck, who long ruled Berlin as its chief burgomaster, 
a kind of municipal Bismarck in his gift of governing well 
within his own dominions. It was, in great part, under 
his rule, that Kerlin became what it is— one of the best 
ordered cities in Europe or anywhere else. The streets are 
actually paved, and not, as for the most part in New York, 
in process of being paved. They are well paved and not 
badly paved. 

“ All this will seem to the New Yorker so much pure 
romance, but I assure him it is what he will be told in Ber- 
lin on the best authority, and by those who know whereof 
they speak. The lighting of the streets is beyond praise; 
the number and the brilliancy of the lamps equally re- 
markable. Electricity is not yet much used in the streets 
—not at all, I think, except by private persons. But the 
gas is pure and luminous, and I will venture to say, costs 
less than the impure and very imperfectly luminous gas of 
London. In London, as in New York, municipal jobbery 
is not unknown, nor are the London vestries above sus- 
picion of evil-doing at the expense of the rate-payers. 

“ The streets, the lighting of them, the means of getting 
about in them, and the police, are perhaps what the visitor 
is most likely to take notice of as evidences of good or 
bad municipal management, or of management for the 
benefit of the municipality, be the controlling authority 
what it may.” 


A ship canal from Barnstable bay to Buzzards’ bay built 
by private parties holding a charter to levy tribute upon 
coastwise commerce would be a public calamity. A com- 
pany has been chartered, however, anc officers duly 
elected. 


Senator Root and Judge Beardsley of the Wethersfield, 
Ot., prison investigating committee have made a minority 
report in which among other reforms they advise that 
prisoners’ labor be done for and managed by the state 
instead of contractors. 


A. C. Babcock, chairman of the republican central com- 
mittee of Illinois, predicts that the next president of the 
United States will not be elected on either a republican or 
democratic platform, 
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DIVERS AND SUNDRY THINGS. 


“A few years ago,” writes a New Yorker to The New 
Nation, “a number of benevolent publishers of school 
books thought it was wrong for the public to pay so much 
for school books. They saw that by combining they could 
dispense with agents and middlemen, thus saving 33 1-3 
per cent. It was a very good move, seeing that the agents, 
being non-producers, were living at the expense of the 
public. Accordingly a trust was formed. Of the 33 1-3 
per cent saved, the publishers generously gave the public 
the benefit of 10 per cent, keeping the other 23 1-3 for 
their trouble. This year the trust finds that it can manu- 
facture school books much cheaper in Cincinnati than in 
New York, so the proposition was made to the New York 
printers and binders that they must meet the Cinciunati 
prices or lose the work. Consequently the journeymen 
bookbinders in New York engaged on the trust work have 
had to consent to a reduction of 12 1-2 per cent on their 
former prices.” 


The really and truly solid papers of this country are 
praising Senator Aldrich for the mine of information con- 
tained in his report on prices and wages. Aldrich shows 
that wages have been steadily advancing since 1840. This 
is a mine very easy to fire. These average wage figures do 
not include the million and a half of workingmen out of 
employment, nor take into account the weeks that men are 
unemployed each year. A credulous reader of government 
labor statistics would wonder why the laborers of America 
were not living in .nansions. 


Prime minister Dupuy of France includes this in his 
legislative program: “ Labor legislation, destined to regu- 
late the relations of capital and labor in a spirit of repub- 
lican solidarity, so as to correct the harshness of economic 
laws by a co-efficient of humanity.” 


The Daily Commercial Bulletin mistakenly concludes 
that the Kaweah colony in California failed in consequence 
of “the inefficiency of an industrial organization on the 
lines of pure democracy.” It failed because it was not co- 
operative under law. The economic democracy will come 
through decrees of the people in their organized capacity. 


New York Voice: We anticipate as strenuous opposition 
by the liquor dealers to the plan of state control as to com- 
plete prohibition, They have fought it just as hitterly in 
South Carolina. But much less opposition may fairly be 
looked for from the rest of the community. The strategic 
value of state control is that it divides the interests of the 
drinkers from the conscientious defenders of “ personal lib- 
erty.” If we can divide these allied forces and fight them 
in detail, it may hasten the day of victory. The old parties 
have not adopted the plan in South Carolina. It was put 
through as a non-partisan measure, but it is forcing a new 
alignment of forces in that state. 


A North Attleboro dispatch says that the interstate rail- 
road and the Attleboro, North Attleboro & Wrentham 
railroad will pass into the hands of a New Jersey syndi- 
cate. The syndicate is the same that bougat the Union 
railroad of Providence. The deal will put the electric 
light system of Attleboro and North Attleboro into the 
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hands of this syndicate. It is stated that a large carhouse | tration, but forgets to mention the wage-workers, who have 


will be built at Attleboro, and plans are being made to 
further extend the electric road from Attleboro through the 
towns of Norton and Easton to Brockton. 


The New Hampshire town of New Boston celebrated its 
connection by rail with the rest, of the country by brass 
bands and a poem on the 22d. If the railroad system of 
this country were in government hands and run as the 
post office is for the people, there would not be bands and 
poets enough in the land to supply the demand. More 
American towns are without railroad connection than with. 


Law officers have been trying for years to deprive John 
D. Rockefeller’s Standard oil of its chartered privileges. 
Rockefeller is now president of the Northern Pacific, and 
it will be still more difficult to dislodge him. Nothing but 
public ownership can break the kind of monopolies that 
Rockefeller delights in. 


Dr. Charles F. Macdonald, who has resigned his position 
as head of the postal money order department of the gov- 
ernment, invented the postal note. During the last fiscal 
year 139 million dollars in money orders, postal notes and 
international money orders,—and no losses to senders. 
People who lose money through bank failures will take 
notice. 


The Industrial Council of Kansas City, Mo., has ad- 
dressed a circular to organized labor throughout this country 
proposing that a general national executive committee be 
formed to be composed of two members each from the 
Knights of Labor, American Federation of Labor, Farmers’ 
alliance and’ all other national labor and reform organiza- 
tions to conduct the general labor movement. 


The American Federation of Labor has issued blank 
petition sheets requesting the name and address of those 
who are in favor of Congress passing a law establishing a 
government telegraph and telephone service. 


The People’s church of Washington, D. C. will discontinue 
services until September 3, thus giving Dr. Kent a well- 
earned rest. His congregation, which is made up largely 
of nationalists, is growing, and it is probable that in the 
autumn the church will meet in a larger hall. 


A water-works plant was the issue in the last election at 
Auburn, Me. and public ownership won. The securing of 
a plant was the occasion of a monster parade, fireworks 
and illuminations on the evening of the 22d. 


Gen. Francis A. Walker: A revolution is upon us. The 
bonds of tradition and barriers of authority have been 
swept away. Everything once deemed settled in economic 
theory is now audaciously challenged. 


Edward Atkinson of Boston has issued his message to 
Congress. His first recommendation is a postponement of 
tariff legislation until the Sherman silver purchasing act is 
repeated. After that he calls upon Congress to extend the 
free list and reduce the duties on manufactured articles, 
so that within 10 years the revenue for running the gov- 
ernment may be practically raised by taxes on liquor and 
tobacco. He also recommends the payment of first pension 
claims by pension notes at low rate of interest payable at 
will. He pays a high compliment to Cleveland’s adminis- 


the monopolists on their backs. It now remains for Mr. 
Cleveland to name a date for assembling of Congress, 


RESULTS OF PRIVATELY-OWNED COAL MINES. 


"Ignatius Donnelly’s paper, the Representative, keeps up 
the fight for the nationalization of the coal mines. Speak- 
ing of the Pennsylvania: coal mines, the Representative 
says : “The average wages, including miners and laborers 
is less than $1.50 per day. Upon this salary he must 
maintain an average family of five persons, or less than 30 
cents each per day. ‘This forces the children, as soon as 
they are big enough to carry a dinner pail to go into the 
mines to work to swell the family income so that it will be 
adequate to keep them alive. There are 25,000 children 
under 12 years of age employed in the Pennsylvania coal 
mines. ‘hese coal mines men and these children annually 
exhume from the earth 44 million tons of anthracite coal, 
for which the consumers pay an average of eight dollars a 
ton, or 352 million dollars. And the coal barons stand 
between them and the products of their toil and absorb all 
but a meagre living, even forcing the eight-year-old chil- 
dren of the mines out at five and six o’clock in the morning 
to toil in the ‘breakers’ and then robbing them of their 
pay. It is enough to make a man indeed ‘ashamed of his 
humanity.’ And what hope does the future hold for these 
people? ‘Illiteracy is on the increase, and it must con- 
tinue to be, until the people arouse from their criminal 
lethargy, wrest these lands from the robbers and restore 
them to the people for whom God made them —or perhaps 
the coal barons made the land and the coal therein con- 
tained and therefore they are not usurpers of a common in- 
heritance.” 


A WORKINGMAN’S CONGRESS? — YES. 


“In the advance sheets of your paper sent me,” writes 
Nathaniel R. Piper in the Locomotive Fireman’s Magazine, 
“TJ read with extreme pleasure the proposition of the alert 
editor to discuss the propriety of a workingman’s congress. 

“ Let us have a labor congress that shall be to all classes 
of laborers what the Pan-American congress was to the re- 
publics of the North American continent —a place to culti- 
vate reciprocity. Let the producer as well as the consumer 
come in, for no great work will be accomplished if these two 
great classes are alienated. 

“ Let it be understood in the call for such congress, that 
the delegates representing the various industrial classes will 
be called to pass upon all the leading questions of the day 
that affect industrial interests. The pian of work pursued 
by the Pan-American congress would, perhaps, be as favor- 
able for forwarding the work in hand, and at the same time 
would as thoroughly consider the details, as any that could 
be adopted. 

“'The results of the deliberations of a properly constituted 
workingman’s congress would be equivalent to a platform 
of political principles that should and’no doubt would meet 
the approval of every man who labors. 

“The sovereignty of the people is a farce unless the 
people can be heard and can dictate their own policies. Our 


government is unquestionably too far removed from the 
people.” 
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MAYOR PINGREE AGAIN BEATS THE DETROIT 
RING. 


Our readers have beea informed from time to time of the 
progress of the fight which Mayor Pingree of Detroit is 
waging against local monopolies. The struggle began in 
1892, when the city council passed a batch of franchises to 
the local street railway company. The mayor called an in- 
dignation meeting and inaugurated a movement in favor of 
the people which culminated in his election as a reform 
mayor. His messages in favor of city ownership of gas, 
electricity, street railways, etc., have been reprinted in 
these columns. The city is soon to have a public lighting 
plant, and meantime is at loggerheads with the private gas 
companies. 

Mayor Pingree being advised by lawyers that the local 
gas companies’ charters had expired, recommended the 
council to refuse to renew street franchises to the gas com- 
companies. The latter thereupon pooled their issues and 
proceeded to lay down pipes in streets so as to connect their 
various mains contrary to the instructions of the board of 
public works. 

The next step was the appeal of the city to the Wayne 
county circuit court for a temporary injunction restraining 
Judge Reilly 
refused the injunction on the ground that the interests of the 


the gas ring from tearing up the pavements. 


city would not suffer, even if the case was eventually 
decided in its favor. 

The mayor, ‘knew that if the companies could connect 
their mains, they could float several million dollars in bonds 
and thus eccumulate a fund that would be used against the 
He therefore ordered out the 
police and arrested the gangs of laborers including their 


true interests of Detroit. 


foreman, as they were at work tearing up the pavements. 
The city council was at once convened and all the ordi- 
nances giving privileges to the three local gas companies 
were repealed. 

The chances are that Mayor Hazen 8. Pingree of Detroit 
will succeed in breaking down the monopolies that have been 
drawing the life out of the municipality, and he will do it 
by making the business of lighting the street and transport- 
ing passengers a public function. Politicians will do well 


to keep an eye upon Pingree. 


The Vanderbilts show a disposition to capture the Grand 
Trunk railway. Reading and the Grand ‘Trunk, by the 
way, have entered into a traffic alliance. These three sys- 
tems united would wield enormous power. 


Boston Herald : The German emperor and his official ad- 
visers may secure their army bill, but if socialism continues 
to grow at the rate that it has of late years attained, it will 
need more than an immense standing army to enable him 
to maintain his throne and transmit it with imperial powers 
to his successor. 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


LABOR AND INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION 


A Break from Old Party Lines in the Old and New World. 


Death of a Typical Millionaire. Note and Comment. 


Labor cannot be kept within the lines of the old parties. 
This is as true of Europe as of America. The German 
elections and the recent Belgian revolution are cases in 
point. In England also the laborer is learning how to use 
‘the ballot. John Burns is now spoken of as in a fair way 
to become lord mayor of London. What does he stand 
for? ‘The London correspondent of the New York World 
says: “ The socialist movement in England now is, in fact, 
a gas and water, a public park and museum question, and 
London, which was formerly led by the nose by the liberal 
and tory parties alike, which had no public conscience, no 
public aspirations and no public pride will, if the present 
rate of progress is maintained, in 15 years’ time be the 
This is what 
In his last address 


best governed city the world has ever seen.” 
labor is doing politically in London. 
to his constituents when standing for re-election to the 
London Council last year, John Burns used these words : 

“Much that was considered Utopian and impracticable 
in my program three years ago has been realized in the 
face of fierce and unscrupulous opposition. The council is 
acquiring the tramways, taking steps to secure the water 
supply and markets and pressing forward a housing scheme, 
doubling the area of its parks and in many ways achieving 
much for the health, temperance and enjoyment of the 
people.” 

In America labor is very restless, but the sentiment of 
independent political action is growing rapidly. West of 
the Mississippi river the workingmen have generally made 
That is, laborer and 
farmer have joined hands, as was done in New Zealand on 


common cause with the populists. 
a platform strongly nationalistic. East of the Mississippi, 
it may take a year or two to solidify the wage-workers 
upon any plan antagonistic to the old parties, We notice 
that many trade papers are again agitating in favor of a 
labor congress to push government ownership to the front 
as an issue. “ Plytarch” in the Journal of the Knigats of 
Labor favors such a congress. “If there were no intelligent 
workmen in our ranks,” he writes, “ refusing to assist in 
conquering the powers of state in order to curb the power 
of our economic despoilers, the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Colorado, California, and 
perhaps a few more, would have had constitutions embody- 
ing the principles of the Knights of Labor long ago, and 
the executives, legislatures and- courts of these states 
would be filled with Knights of Labor and members of 
other bona fide labor organizations ; while the coal mines, 
railroads, telegraphs and all other means of communication, 
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transportation and supply throughout the United States 
would be the property of the people.” 
Eastern workmen, however, are being rapidly educated 


to the point of seeing the advantage of legislation outside 


of the platforms of the democratic and republican parties. 


Leland Stanford’s death removes a remarkable personality, 
peculiarly an American product. He was successively farm- 
er, lawyer, gold miner, merchant, state governor, railroad 
president and contractor, millionaire, philanthropist and 
United States Senator. 

On the 10th of May, 1869, Leland Stanford stood at 
Workmen laid the last tie of the Cen- 
tral Pacific railway, the tie being made of California laurel 
A California gold 
spike, a Nevada silver spike and one of iron, gold and 


Promontory, Utah. 
containing silver plate inscriptions, 


silver from Arizona were handed him. He then swung a 
solid silver sledge, to whose handle was fastened telegraph 
wires connecting with the principal cities of the Union, 
and as he struck the spike of gola it “loosened the light- 
ning which told the nation that the East and West were 
united.” 

As president of the Central Pacific he built 530 miles of 
road in 293 days with the aid of Chinese labor and govern- 
ment credit. As president he gave contracts to a firm of 
which he was a member, and thus amassed an enormous 
fortune. The East and West were not united on sound 
principles because the lease of the road to the Southern 
Pacific, of which he was the first president and the imme- 
diate predecessor of C. P. Huntington, laid the foundation 
for combinations that enriched a few men at the expense 
of the public. ‘The enormity of these conspiracies for pri- 
vate gain is piainly enovgh indicated by Huntington’s 
remark that the Southern Pacific did not propose to pay 
the goverument liens, as it would be cheaper to build 


parallel lines and let Uncle Sam have the old ones. 


Note and Comment. 


Secretary Morton announces that the “third party, led 
by disgraced demagogues discharged from the two national 
parties, is rapidly going to pieces,” from which we infer 
that things are going wrong in the camp of the democrats. 
The circulation of people’s party obituaries is a sure sign 
of old party distress. Eastern democratic papers are 
jumping upon Morton for saying that the Sherman silver 
purchasing act cannot be repealed unless it is balanced by 
concessions to free silver men. Harmony is not a favorite 
word with democrats these days; meantime the numbers 
“discharged from the two national parties” are growing 
rapidly. 


The reform editors of Texas organized a state reform 
press association at Dailas last May. It is proposed to 
make the headquarters of this association a news bureau 
for reform literature. 


The Cudahy Packing company of South Omaha, Neb. has 


arranged t) accept deposits from its employees at 5 per 
cent interest on amounts not exceeding a total of $50,000. 
Other packing houses are upon the point of doing the same 
thing in view of the cloud resting upon the banks of the 
country. How would it do for these houses and their em- 
ployees to agitate for a postal savings bank? It would be 
safer than a home-made article in South Omaha. 


Boston Advertiser: “So far as votes go, the populists 
have already shown their power. But in addition it is re- 
markable that in states where the populists poll a small 
vote, the influence of the anti-corporatiou sentiment is 
shown in the action uf the leading parties. In this state, 
which is usually considered conservative, there is little 
doubt that the anti-corporation sentiment is waxing stronger 
every year. In other eastern states the tendency is plain 
enough. The spirit of the age, abroad and at home, is just 
such as is indicated in the election returns in Germany, 
and he is not a wise statesman who ignores the direction 
in which the people of the civilized world are drifting.” 


M. W. Henry cf Welder, Tex., in a letter to the Fort 
Worth Advance on railroads, says: “ We pay usury to the 
bankers for the money we use, to the railroads in exor 
bitant transportation rates and passenger fare, to trusts 
and combines in increased prices for goods, and, turn 
whichever way we may, it is usury, usury, usury. The 
question arises, how are we successfully to clip the wings 
of this vampire? Government ownership of all public 
necessities is the solution. The people’s party platform 
contains the most important measures required for relief, 
but not all. I agree with Gov. Peunoyer of Oregon that 
whatever party puts these principles into operation in the 
government will receive the approval of a just God and the 
plaudits of a grateful people.” 


The Essex County people’s party committee are making 
arrangements for a picnic at Fort Sewell, Marblehead, 
Mass., on the Fourth. A good time is expected, and all 
who are interested in the people’s party are cordially 
invited to attend.- There will be speaking in the after- 
noon. 


The people’s party Central Club of King’s County, 
(Brooklyn), N. Y. has leased a fine ha)l for lectures, with 
office rooms at 102 Court street, where propaganda work 
will be carried on vight through the summer. A free read- 
ing-room of reform literature is attached. All are wel- 
come. 


Progressive Age, Minneavolis: If the prohibitionists are 
opposed to the public conduct of the liquor business at cost 
on principle, will they be kind enough to give us their 
reasons, and if the advocates of the people’s party are in 
favor of the liquor monopoly, while declaring as a matter 
of principle that they oppose all monopoly, will they also 
give us their reasons? We believe that both these parties 
are inconsistent to a blameable degree. If we do them an 
injustice, we shouid like to have them establish it, so that 
we may make immediate and ample reparation. 


We earnestly request our subscribers to look on their 
address label and to renew without delay if they wish to 
continue the paper. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


At its annual meeting North Attleboro voted to appro- 
priate $50,000 to erect or buy an electric light plant. A 
private company has a plant in the town, but as it is not in 
use the committee thought it could be bought for a fair 
amount. But upon opening negotiations with the officers 
of it, so large a price is charged that the committee ask 
that another town meeting be called to see if the town will 
instruct them to institute a suit to take the plant by right 
of eminent domain. 


At a recent town meeting, the citizens of Winchester 
voted unanimously, and for the second time, in favor of a 
municipal electric light plant. A committee of three was 
selected to act as the lighting board. 


A meeting of a committee from the Wakefield and Stone- 
ham boards of trade, and of citizens from Reading was 
held last week for the purpose of considering the establish- 
ment of a joint municipal lighting plant for the three 
towns. After a full discussion it was decided to await the 
action of the town of Wakefield in its effort to buy the 
plant of the Wakefield Gas company. it is generally 
thought that the town will be obliged to buy the private 
plant, and if so the three towns will make some arrange- 
ment by which they can be supplied from this plant. 
Wakefield and Stoneham had both voted to do their own 
lighting, ani the citizens of Stoneham object to paying 
$2.50 per 1000 feet for gas, as they are doing at present. 


Maine. 


The assessors of Augusta have raised the valuation of 
the private electric lighting company $5000. The com- 
pany has made a proposition to light the city for $1200 
less than the price charged last year. It is thought it may 
offer even better terms than this, for there is the fear of 
a municipal plant to spur it on. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Sentinel and Farmer (Montrose): Believing as we 
do in the principle of nationalization, not only of the liquor 
traffic but of other industries, just so fast as their conduct 
by private parties or monopolistic trusts becomes dangerous 
to public welfare, we are ready to give to this South 
Carolina experiment our confidence, and demand for it, in 
the name of our common humanity, a full and fair triai. 


Washington. 


The city council of Oakdale has voted to advertise for 
bids for furnishing plans for municipal water-works. 


Indiana. 


Coming Nation, Greensburg, Ind.: “If the property 
owners of Greensburg knew which side of their bread has 
the butter, they would not allow a very small part of 
the citizens to kill the town by monopolizing the gas, 
electric light, water and natural gas. If light, heat and 
power were made almost free it would enhance the rent roll 
and selling price of property. The city should put a price 


of, say 50 cents a month, as the limit for natural gas. That 
is too much for the outlay, but that would be a big induce- 
ment. Illuminating gas can be furnished for $1.00 per 1,000 
cubic feet, by city ownership of plant, and city water should 
be made absolutely free and levy a tax for paying the ex- 
pense of plant. When Greensburg can say to outsiders that 
heat, light and water power can be had for almost nothing 
there will be a big rush. No other adjoining t6wn will be 
in it. Of course all the wages would go to the landlords 
anyway, but the people would get just a little more for their 
labor. Double the size of Greensburg, which can be easily 
done, would give the land sharks twice as much revenue, 
but there would be more people to pay it and it would fall 
more lightly on the working people. If the land owners 
knew anything of economics, they’d do these things and 
reap the benefits while the present social system lasts. 
What is true of Greensburg is true of every other town 
until all towns do the same thing.” 


Miscellaneous. 


“ What a mighty impetus the achievements of men would 
attain under these conditions,’ H. M. Ticknor to the Fre- 
mont (Neb.) Leader. “No idle ones to feed on others’ 
toil, no slums of ignorance to retard tne race and poison 
the fountain of civilization! With shorter hours of labor 
and time left for study, the arts, the sciences and all that 
goes to ennoble man would flourish as they never did 
before in the history of the world; and in the trend of 
better. thought today there lives the hope recently ex- 
pressed in an opinion given by three of the judges of the 
United States supreme court, that ‘ Looking Backward is 
nearer than a dream.’ ” 


At a recent meeting of the Pacific Coast Council of 
Trades and Labor federation, resolutions were passed de- 
manding the establishment of employment offices, to be 
conducted under municipal or state control, and govern- 
ment control of railroads, canals, telegraphs and _tele- 
phones. 


Judge S. R. Davis of Creston, Ia.: The traffic in liquor 
is of necessity a matter of public concern, and should be 
absolutely controlled by the public as a matter of public 
safety and convenience, and it should be taken out of the 
hands of private individuals who, allured by the profits, 
yield to temptation, sear their consciences and conduct the 
business with reckless disregard of the safety of society. 


The Longmont Times: The people paid 14 million dollars 
to railroad lawyers last year. Whoever heard of a post 
office lawyer? Catch the point ? 


Foreign. 


The manufacturers of enameled sheet iron in Germany 
have formed a trust. It was brought about by an over- 
stocked market, and its avowed object is. to prevent over- 
production by limiting the product. Thus far the trust 
includes about 30 works, and a seale of prices, rebates and 
other charges has been agreed upon. 


J. Keir Hardie, labor member of the British Parliament 
in Pall Mall Magazine for June: The advanced or social- 
istic school, on the other hand, while valuing the develop- 
ment of individual character, seek to use the state for the 
organization of industry on a socialistic basis, the land and 
the means of production being owned and controlled by the 
community in producing the necessaries of life. The in- 
dividualistic school is a declining, and the socialistic a 
growing power. Men not calling themselves socialists are 
daily assimilating their standard of state interference to 
that of more advanced men. 
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THE ARMED CAMP OF COMMERCE. 


Capital in Capital in Capital in Capital in 
Tus: Milos ne Walhone. | ees Millions Ua Millions. 
Acid 2 Distilling and cattlefeeding 34 Minera] water 25 Shot 
Alcohol 5 Dressed beef and provi- Morocco leather z Smelters 25 
American corn harvesters 5 sion 100. Music publishing and in Snath 1-2 
American wringer 21-2 Dye and chemical com- struments Spring bed and mattress 
Axe 15 __—ibine 2 Naval stores combine 1 Soap 1-2 
Barbed wire 10 Electric supply 10 Nitro-glycerine Soda water apparatus 3 1-2 
Bleachery combine 10 Electrical combination No.2 2 Oatmeal 3 1-2 Sponge 1-2 
Biscuit and cracker 12 Envelope 5 Oil cloth 21-2 Standard oil 90 
Bituminous coal 15 Flint glass 8 Paint combine 2 Starch 10 
Bolt and nut 10 Flour mill Paper bag 2 Steel and iron 4 
Boiler 15 Forge companies Paper box 5 Steel rail 50 
Borax 2 Fork and hoe 1 Patent leatker ~ 5 Straw board 8 
Brass 10 Fruit jar 1 Pearl barley Structural steel 5 
Broom 21-2 Fur combine 10 Pitch 10 Sugar refiners’ 75 
Brush 2 Galvanized iron and steel 2 Plate glass 8 Table glass and crockery 
Buckwheat 5 Gas [New York] 35 Plow Tin plate 
Butchers’ supply General electric 50 Pocket cutlery 2 Tissue paper 10 
Button 5 Glove 2 Pork combine 20 Tobacco 35 
Canned goods Gossamer rubber 12 Powder 11-2 Tombstone 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass 4 Preserved jelly m’f’g 12 Trunk 3 
beef Gypsum stucco mills Preservers’ combine 8 Tube 11 1-2 
Cash register 10 Harvester - 11-2 Pulp 5 Turpentine 
Carbon candle 3 Hinge 1 Ribbon 18 Type-founders 9 
Cartridge 10 Hop 1-2 Rice 21-2 Umbrella 8 
Casket and burial goods 1 Hide dealers Rock salt 5 Vapor stove 1 
Castor oil 1-2 Illinois steel - 50 Rubber General shoe 2 Wall paper 38 
Cattle feeders Indurated fibre 1-2 Rubber trust No. 2 7 Watch 30 
Celluloid 8 Iron and coal 10 Safe 21-2 Water-works jpumping ma- 
Cigarette 25 Iron league 60 Safe No. 2 5 chinery 
Colorado coal combine 20 Jute bagging Salt 1 Wheel i 
Condensed milk 15 Label printing Sandstone 1 Whip 1-2 
Confectioners 2 Leather board 1-2 Sanitary ware 3 White granite 
Copper ingot 20 Lime 3 Sash, door and blind 11-2 White lead 30 
Cordage 15 Linseed oil 18 Saw 5 Window glass 20 
Crockery 15 Lithograph 11 1-2 School book 2 Wire 10 
Yotton duck 10 Locomotive tire 2 School furniture 15 Wire rod 
Cotton press 3 Lumber 2 School slate Wood screw 10 
Cotton seed oil 41 Manilla tissue 2 Screw Wool hat 11-2 
Cotton thread combine 7 Marble combine 20 Sewer pipe 2 Wrapping paper 1 
Cutlery 11-2 Match 71-2 Sheet copper 40 Wrought-iron pipe 
Cut nail Merchants’ steel 25 Sheet steel 2 Yellow pine 2 


Free competition has fostered the monopolization of 
necessity of life is fixed by a private trust. 
private trusts built mainly on the ruin or surrender of small busifesses. 
changing, as the stock usually increases as fast 4s new companies are taken into the combination, 


industries to such an extent that the price of nearly every 


We have taken the trouble to prepare a partial list of the more important 
The item of capitalization is continually 


While our figures are 


in many cases estimated, they may be safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing 


the business situation. 


Several trusts we have not even attempted to estimate. 


commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries is alarming. 


known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. 


finery for the production of pig lead. Over eight mlliions of the stock is water. 
the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and rivalry disastrous to small concerns. 
tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. 


protected industries. 


Whether we look at the moral or the 
Take the white lead trust, which is 


Its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars. 
In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31 companies, including the plant of three smelters and one re- 


There is probably not a company of 


Tariff reduction 


Of the 4,047 recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in 


Among the most dangerous combinations of the land is the Western Union Telegraph company. Upon it is based 
a daily newspaper monopoly which has had a tendency to lower the general tone of editorial discussion upon this 


subject. 


The New Nation is circulating a petition asking Congress to take over the telegraph and telephone and run it for 


the people. 


The spirit of reform now moving upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. 


The people’s party 


has made a record of a million votes as a starter. One demand in its platform is for the government ownership of the 


telegraph and telephone. 


print below, and request all reform papers to reproduce it in its columns : 


Let every populist and reformer join the great company that will knoek at the door of Con- 


gress next session to demand the public ownership of means of communication. Send for a petition, a copy of which we 


[Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by Nov. 1, 1893, at latest.] 


To THE HONORABLE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, residents of the State of respectfully repre- 
sent that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome monopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more 
than twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with government lines, are obliged to pay, —a company that uses to the 
utmost its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a banetul control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to 
rely for information. 

We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the people as that of the telegraph. 

We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service 
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UNION CONSTRUCTION CO. 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage. 
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effective and money-saving system. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 
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space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
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By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be‘read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American miliionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is more important than the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in this direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


387 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may b: called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” Edward Bellamy has given th world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s ScLeme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s sto-y. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Noy. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1293. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 


Populist Press and Populist People 
ATTENTION!! 


Q—— 

The National Reform Press Association has 
made a contract under which the Western 
Newspaper Union will furnish from each of 
its ten offices, Plates and Ready-P.ints edited 
by W. S. Morgan, Sec. N. R. P. A., the matter 
contained in which is approved by Hon. H. E. 
Taubeneck, Chairman People’s Party National 
Committee, and is the only matter officially 
recommended by the National Reform Press 
Association. Four pages of populist matter 
weekly, if you want that much. Original edi- 
torial page, news of the movement, cartoons, 
etc. The National Reform Press Association 
having been asked to take charge of the busi- 
ness of the Independent Newspaper Co. (the 
furnishing of completely printed populist 
pages) has included that branch in its con- 
tract with the Western Newspaper Union and 
that house will hereafter supply from its Chi- 
cogo and St. Louis offices, completely printed 
local people’s party newspapers for localities 
otherwise unable to support populist papers. 

By this plan no capital or newspaper experi- 
euce is necessary for publishing a people’s 
party paper, and thus we hope to greatly 
strengthen the people’s press in every state. 
For prices, samples, etc. of plates and half- 
prints, address WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Winfield, Denver, Omaha,’ Lincoln, Des 
Moines or Detriot. For samples, circulars and 
full particulars in regard to completely printed 
local populist papers, address WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER UNION, Chicago or St.Loius. 


